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Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1820. By 
William Smart. London, Macmillan and Company, 1910. — xxxv, 
778 pp. 

By the publication of this first volume of his Economic Annals Pro- 
fessor Smart has rendered a valuable service to students of economics. 
The period covered is perhaps the most important in English economic 
history. In these twenty years the results of the industrial revolution 
first became manifest. The effects of the issue of an irredeemable 
paper currency were demonstrated. The principle of diminishing re- 
turns in agriculture was clearly formulated, and the theory of rent sug- 
gested by it was expounded. The corn-law controversy was begun and 
led to that breach between the agricultural and the manufacturing in- 
terests which prepared the way for the ultimate triumph of free trade. 
The attempt to regulate wages and apprenticeship by law was formally 
abandoned. The first factory acts were passed. Lastly, important 
progress was made in both the practice and theory of taxation. The 
author does not attempt to deal exhaustively with any one of these 
topics ; but his review of the debates in Parliament, of the reports of 
commissions and committees and of other contemporary sources of in- 
formation throws much- needed light on all of them. 

As is explained in the preface, the book is not a complete history 
but exactly what the title indicates, " annals " of the period. Begin- 
ning with a description of the position of the United Kingdom at the 
end of the eighteenth century, it reviews in successive chapters (one or 
more for each year) the course of events and of public opinion from 
1801 to 1820. The amount of space devoted to each topic appears to 
have been determined chiefly by the amount of attention it received in 
the parliamentary debates, Hansard being, as the author explains, the 
source from which he has drawn the greater part of his material. This 
leads him to give more attention to the progress of the Napoleonic 
wars than is perhaps justified in an economic history of England. On 
the other hand it has the advantage of creating in the mind of the 
reader the illusion of actually participating in the events that are de- 
scribed and of sharing in the doubts and fears that go far to explain 
the governmental policies of the time. 

It would be out of the question to do justice in a review to more 
than a single portion of a book so full of detailed information. As 
fairly representative of the author's method I may take the chapters 
dealing with the corn-law controversy. This first comes to the centre 
of the stage in 1804, when the new corn law was passed. In devoting 
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a chapter to this important legislation, the author is careful at the out- 
set to give the reader a brief but comprehensive review of the govern- 
mental policies in reference to trade in grain that led up to it. No 
important detail touching legislation, prices or the volume of imports 
and exports is omitted. In discussing the act itself, he makes it clear 
that its purpose was to protect the agricultural interests from the de- 
moralizing effects of abnormally low prices. The telling argument in 
favor of the measure was thus that of vested interests, rather than of 
protection for the sake of a developing industry or to maintain high 
wages. 

The corn-law question received little attention during the following 
years, chiefly because war acted as a protective barrier to importation 
and English agriculture was stimulated by abnormally high prices with- 
out any governmental interference. In 1813, however, the happier 
turn of events on the Continent caused anxious thought in Parliament 
as to the results for English agriculture of the return of peace. Chap- 
ter xx, " The Coming of the Corn Laws," describes the appointment 
of the select committee ' ' to enquire into the Corn Trade of the United 
Kingdom" in 18 13; summarizes its recommendations and the able, 
if fallacious, speech of Sir Henry Parnell, its chairman, in their sup- 
port ; and explains why action was deferred until another session of 
Parliament. 

Chapter xxii, " The Battle of the Corn Laws," takes up the story 
for 1 814. The great fall in the price of wheat is described and its 
cause explained, and the legislative proposals of the session and their 
reception are clearly stated. The summary of the speeches for and 
against the policy of restriction brings out sharply, first, the very gen- 
eral opinion in Parliament that the critical situation of English agri- 
culture called for some sort of legislative remedy and, secondly, the 
combination of ' ' lip-service paid to free trade and defence of protec- 
tion almost entirely on the ground of vested interests " that was char- 
acteristic of the period. 

Chapter xxiv, " The Triumph of the Corn Laws," concludes the 
story by describing the tactics and arguments by which the act of 1 8 1 5 , 
prohibiting the importation of wheat, when the English price was below 
ten shillings a bushel , was finally passed, notwithstanding unprecedented 
demonstrations in opposition in London and the manufacturing towns. 
The greatest merit of this chapter is that it enables the reader to see 
how able men, like Malthus, could persuade themselves that Parliament, 
in imposing on the country famine prices for bread, was really legis- 
lating for the good of the realm. The disregard of the petitions which 
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poured in from the chief centres of population also indicates eloquently 
how unrepresentative was the Parliament of the day. At the close of 
this chapter the important pamphlets of West, Malthus and Ricardo, 
bearing on the controversy, are briefly referred to. Here as elsewhere 
the author gives greater prominence to speeches made in Parliament 
than to arguments formulated outside, irrespective of their cogency or 
of their influence on public opinion. 

As this brief review indicates , Professor Smart's narrative presents an 
account, at once comprehensive and vivid, of the protectionist contro- 
versy of the period. The Annals are equally satisfactory in their 
treatment of the other topics referred to. If it be objected that too 
much space is given to debates in Parliament and the often hasty re- 
ports of parliamentary committees, it may be urged in the author's de- 
fence that these are the sources of information that are least easily 
consulted by the busy reader and that most accurately reflect the trend 
of contemporary opinion. On the whole, the author's plan seems to 
be justified by the results. As a supplement to a course on economic 
history or on the development of economic theory in this period the 
Annals are invaluable. They give the information the reader wants, 
unobstructed by too much philosophizing on the part of the author, 
and the references and footnotes are sufficiently numerous to make 
possible the verification of important statements, without being volum- 
inous to the point of pedantry. The one suggestion that I am tempted 
to make, having in mind the publication of later volumes, is that sta- 
tistical appendices be added , bringing together in compact statistical 
tables the valuable information in regard to prices, wages, imports and 
exports, taxes etc. that are scattered through the volume. I make this 
suggestion with some hesitation, for there is a good index and it is pos- 
sible, even without such aid as I have proposed, to extract the statis- 
tical information which the volume presents. 

H. R. S. 

Land Problems and National Welfare. By CHRISTOPHER 
Turnor. London and New York, John Lane Company, 191 1. — 
xii, 344 pp. 

To those interested in the part played by land in the life of a nation , 
and especially to those who have followed, at least in outline, the for- 
tunes of English agriculture, Mr. Tumor's book will be welcome. It 
bears unmistakable evidence of having been written by a man who has 
known agriculture and agricultural people at first hand. Moreover, 
the author is familiar with English politics, and he has attempted, at 



